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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY which arise from religious communion, and have’ ‘The second article says, “‘A meeting shall be 
HN RICHARDS feared still greater loss in this respeet, to our chil- held monthly for conducting the business of the 
v0 ? dren and families. And therefore, though we Society, in which any member may freely ex- 
AI0n SRC ene Sa, know that weakness is ours, and that difficulties press his sentiments on all business, which shall 
Every Seventh-day, r . wo Dollars per annum,| sng dangers surround us on every hand, confiding there be determined or discussed. In this meet- 
payable in advance. Three copies sent to one iy the gracious promise of the great Shepherd of ing unanimity and harmony ought to prevail; and 
address for Five Dollars. his peoplé, that he would be with even two or where any difference of sentiment may appear, 
Communications must be addressed to the Pub- three wheresoever they are met in his name, we charity and brotherly condescension ought to be 
lisher, free of expense, to whom pC? only, and have agreed that as friends and brethren, we will shown to one another. Minutes of all the pro- 
his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay- endeavor to support and maintain public meetings ceedings shall be kept, and for this purpose, a 
ments are to be made. : for religious worship. We have no new doctrines clerk shall be appointed, and be under the diree- 
. ive fal. |™ teach, nor any design of promoting schisms in tion of the meeting.”’ 
. Advertisements of 100 words, or twetve tines, religion. We wish only to be free from every The third section prescribes the mode of pro- 
inserted three times for One Dollar; each subse- species of ecclesiastical tyranny, and mean to pay ceeding in the accomplishment of marriage. ‘The 
quent insertign Sweaty-Sve conte. a due regard to the principles of our forefathers,| parties, either in person or by a friend, to inform 


The following persons will act as Agents: and to their rules and regulations as far as they the meeting for business of their intentions; in- 
Wn. D. Parrish, No. 4, North 5th St., Phila. apply to our circumstances; and hope thereby, to|quiry then to be made by a committee concerning 
Baker, Crane & Day, New York. preserve decency, and to secure equal liberty to their clearness of other marriage engagements, to 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. all. We have no design to form creeds or con- ascertain consent of parents, and to attend to such 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. fessions of faith; but humbly to confide in those other matters as relate to the proposed marriage. 
en Sacred lessons of wisdom and benevolence which| Report to be made to the next meeting. No rea- 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. have been left us by Christ and his apostles con- sonable objection appearing, and the parties sig- 


wis . ses atraurupa tained in the holy scriptures, and appealing to nifying the continuance of their intentions, the 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE FREE QUAKERS. | 14,2: Divine principle, breathed by the benemh ot calla may be allowed of, and two persons be 

The Society of Friends, from its first rise, al-,God into the hearts of all, to leave every man to appointed to attend the decent solemnization there- 
ways maintained a testimony to the principles of\think and judge for himself, according to the of, and have the certificate recorded. ‘The mar- 
peace. Believing that as the mind of man sub- abilities received, and to answer for his faith agd riage to be solemnized either at a public meeting, 
mits to the government of the Divine spirit, it will opinions to him who seeth the secret of all or at the house of either of the parties, or at the 
be divested of those dispositions which prompts hearts, the sole judge and sovereign Lord of con-| house of their friends, as the parties may choose. 
to engage in wars and fightings. Accordingly it science.” But it was recommenced that the same be pre- 
became an article in their discipline, that when-| «ang feeling for you, as fellow-sufferers, a ceded by a solemn pause and worship to God. 
ever a member of the Society deviated from this sympathy and brotherly affection, we think it our The fourth paragraph directs the keeping of 
testimony so far as to join in the performance of duty thus to communicate to you what we have tecords of marriages, births and burials among 
military service, or by any overt act, to encourage done, and about to do, that vou may, if you them. 
operations of a warlike character, care was extend- choose, partake with us in the blessings we seek The fifth refers to ‘persons Aesirons of joining 
ed, and if the individual would not be prevailed .n4 hope to obtain.” . the Society, the same to be signified to the meet- 
on to acknowledge the inconsisténcy of such pro- Sic clenen bihh: thie Gils abiiond: andes ing for business, and if such persons appear to be 
ceedings, with their religious profession, a decla- have formed the halons upon which io Baalaes of good character they may be admitted. Where- 
ration was issued, denying the privileges of mem- cee telias cecntadk But sho prejeisute ahi oat upon they may give in the names and ages of 
bership to such who so departed from the known sure obtained little co-operation from the country. their children to be recorded. _ And if any chose 
principles and order of Society. In the city, a considerable number joined; so that to go from amongst them, a minute thereof might 

In the time of the American Revolution, many on the 6th of: the Oth enaathe 781 don enish be entered among their proceedings. 
cases occurred in which members of the Society mously agreed, in their meeting for business, ‘The sixth article relates to controversy respect- 
joined themselves to military companies, or in upon a-documeant, called **The Discipline of the ing property, recommending a reference to disin- 
some ather way gave encouragement to warlike Society of Friends, by some styled, the Free terested men, as the most expeditious and least 


operations, and disownments frequently resulted. Quakers.” expensive mode of terminating such disputes; to 
In Philadelphia, several of those persons so dis- whieh they add, **but it shall be a perpetual rule 


united, and some disowned for other deviations, | Some of the details of their cireular address, among us as a religious society, that we will not 
organized themselves into a professedly religious F@ recapitulated in the introduction to their code ashaininn Saterfere in controversies between one 
association, and forwarded proposals in a circular of discipline. Mhey say, Mj deing made sensible man and another.”’ ‘They then say, *I'his rule 
to others in the country, who were in a similar) of the indispensable necessity of uniting together, being contrary to that of our ancestors in this case 
situation, to join them. ‘This paper, dated 24th| ¥® have cast our esre upon the great Preserver we think it necessary to observe that however 
of 4th month, 1781, was addressed ‘**'T'o those of of mene and depending ~~ him for our support, blamable or dheeiel.is miaht bane been in the 
the people called Quakers who have been disown. Conceive It to be a duty which we owe to our- apostles’ days, for brother to go to law with bro- 
ed for matters civil or religious.” ‘hey say, their, Selves, our children and families, to establish and Ten eyes aaa io dineinennns det 
scattered and distressed situation occasioned great SUPPOrt among us, public ete for religious when the State of which we <a are mem- 
inconvenience—that the separation was forced up- worship; gry stated ame for conduet- bers, appoint men eminent for their abilities and 
on them, as the pride and folly of former churches, | "8 the affairs of the Society, upon principles as inimaniat to judge of all controversies, and date 
vainly attempting to abridge the rights of con-|liberal and enlarged towards one apother, as those judges ‘being themselves christians are aided by 
science, excommunicated their brethren. And|2dopted by the State — towards alt; "and paying —- of eadiens ‘there dese ant a ear any - 
having réasonable ground to expect they should |* due regard to the principles of our forefathers, cause for srohibitin appeals to can On ‘the 
never again be united to those that had disowned | 204d the spirit of the wise regulations established conuere i seems a Zo indecent anal: on ust " 
them, as they would not permit among them that by them, to fix upon such rules as may enable us speak of these christian courts as the ; ostle 
Christian liberty of sentiment and conduct which ‘ preserve decency and good order.” spake of those of the unbelievers, and as ame 
all are entitled to enjoy, and which they would) The rules of discipline are divided into seven ciety who have disowned us have affected to 
not consent to part with. That many had been) different heads or sections. sneak of the courts of justice when even them- 
disowned for no other cause than a faithful dis-| The first says, ‘* Meetings for public worship , ! 


selves were the officers, jurors, judges and le 
charge of those duties which they owed to their shall be established, and kept up. ‘The time and lators.” : 
country. 


un ; se |place for holding them shall be ordered and di-| The seventh article says, ‘As brethren, each 
hus situated,” they say, ‘and acknowledg-' rected by the meeting for business. And it is . 


ing our dependence upon the Supreme Being, and/earnestly recommended to all who come to our 
the duty of public worship which we owe to him,| meetings for worship or meetings for business, to 
we have lamented the loss of those advantages attend precisely at the time appointed.” 


‘7 | S- 


may counsel and advise another, in the spirit of 
love and meekness, as he may see occasion; re- 
membering always, that he also may be tempted; 
but leaving guilt to be punished by the laws of 
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the land, and commending those who err to the Joshua Evans, in his 


grace of God, no public censures shall be passed meeting he had at Roch 
by us on any. Neither shall a member be de- fus and his party—that he 


ournal, 1793, notes a 
c with Benjamin Bum- 
visited B. Buomfus and 


prived of his right among us on account of his his wife, to satisfaction; and adds, ‘though things 
differing in sentiment from any or all of his were laid close, yet appeared to be well taken; so 


brethren.” th 
A system sv liberal as to require no formal pro- 
fession of belief in doctrinal principles—no sub- 
scription to creeds, nor the adoption of any con- 
fession of faith—good character being considered 
the only requisite qualification for the admission 
of new members—having also members by birth- ; Ree 
right—and as none were to be disowned on any peace, which God our father hath brought with 
account, it seemed reasonable to suppose that the Jesus from the dead, do I tenderly salute thee, 
Society would increase rather than diminish. owning thy ae and kindness to me, of which 
In 1783, being about two years after the Socie- thine of the 26th Sth mo. gave me a sense and 
ty was instituted, a meeting house was built by fresh remembrance, which met me at London on 
them, at the corner of Mulberry and Fifth streets, my return from the west, ware the Lord pros- 
Philadelphia. ‘There they Unterends bbl their pored me beyond words. Blessed be his honored 
assemblies. On first-days, they had meetings names? } : 
morning and afternoon. In the early stages of As to my voyage, it is not like to be so quick 
the Society, several persons among them were *S I hoped; for the people upon whose going both 
exercised as Wiinisters. Goanle of them were con-|™Y resolutions and services in going de pended, 
sidered eloquent preachers. Among the members though they buy and most send servants to clear 
were men of distinction in civil life, and men of and sow a piece of land against they come, not 
eresith and tients. one-fifth can now get rid of their concerns here 
But it so happened that new accessions were ull Spring. When I go, they go; but my going 
rare, either by convincement, conversion or expe- with servants will not settle a Government, the 
diency; the elderly part of the community gradu- oe . end — going. Besides, wad floc k in . 
ally disappeared from the stage of action, and the fre em win ae ~ sees like to have — 
younger branches did not succeed in equal zeal ~ ee we 2 land, and I hear some 
to support the establishment. So that when de- Scotch will go for ny eaeee yt ; 
prived of the labors of their most conspicuous I bless the Lord in the obtaining of it, and were 
minister, and having no one to officiate in his T drawn inward, to look to him, and to owe to his 
room—their meetings were not kept up as regu- hand and power to any other way. And I have 
larly as formerly. But we understand the Society 80 obtained it, and desire that I may not be un-, 
is yet in existence. worthy of his love, but do that which answers his 
About forty years ago, the compiler of this ac- kind Providenee and serve his truth and people, 
count was at the Free Quaker meeting on a first- that an example may be set up to the nations; 
day afternoon, Something like thirty persons, there may be room there, though not here, for 
male and female, were in attendance. ‘They sat such an holy experiment. Now, dear James, for 
in silence like Friends, and then Samuel Weth- the fifty acres a servant to the master, and fifty to 
erill preached. He spoke fluently, much in the tone the servant, this is done for their sakes that can’t 
of voice he used in his store, and so rapid that it buy, for I must either be paid by purchase or 
would have required a very expert stenographer rent; that is, those that can’t buy, may take up, 
to have furnished a report verbatim. His object if a master of a family, 200 acres at a penny an 
seemed to be to recommend an attention to reli- acre, afterwards fifty acres per head for every man 
gious obligations, and all those moral duties which | and maid servant, else none would buy or rent, 
make “good citizens.” and I should make nothing of my country; 
It appears from some expressions in our quota- however, to encourage poor servants to go and be 
tions, the Free Quakers at first entertained preju- servants, I have abated the Id. to $d. per acre 
dices against their former friends. And it is re-| when they are out of their time. 
ported, they made an attempt to obtain a share of Now, if any about thee will engage and buy, 
the property held for the use of Friends in the there may be ten, yea, twenty to one share, which 
city; but were not successful. If there was some will be but £5 a piece, for which they will each 
asperity of feeling, it gradually wore off, and there have 250 acres. For those that can’t pay their 
was an apparent settling down, satisfied with their passage, let me know their names and number 
own concerns. and ages; they must pay double rent to them that 
Another Society of Free Quakers was formed help them over, but this know, that this rent is 
at Rochester, in New England. It was composed never to be raised, and they are to enjoy it for- 
of a number of Friends who left the pacific prin- ever; for the acres it is the common statute acre 
ciples of their former profession, and espoused the'as by our law allowed. So, dear James, thou 
American cause, openly avowing their opinion by mayst let me know of thee, and how things in- 
their practice, and declaring that defensive war cline; I shall persuade none; ‘tis a good country, 
was allowable under the gospel dispen 1sation.— with a good conscience it will do well, I am satis- 
The principal person concerned in it was Benja- fied in it, and leave it with the Lord—and in the 
min Bumfus, a minister, whose influence was love and fellowship of the truth, send my love to 
such that the meeting at Rochester generally took thy family and honest friends. 
part with him; and they held possession of the) ~ : 
meeting house till the decease of Bumfus, about 
the year 1814. It is reported that the last advice 


of Bumfus to his followers was, that they should : ; . oe 
ase . : to any that will. A ship goes with commissioners 
go back to Friends. . 


Peter Yarnall, when on a religious visit to New suddenly in five weeks, to lay out the first and 
England, in 1793, relates in his journal, that he best land to the first adventurers; if or deal, let 
had a meeting at Rochester ‘among the poor scat- = know. I clear oe King’s and ees title. 
tered flock of Benjamin Bumfus, whom we found The purchaser pays t= een eee tir t at 
to be as in a waste howling wilderness, and set- [ siga the deeds at Thomas Rudiards, when I 
know who and what. 


at we parted in love.’ Cc, 
“7 eo © 


LETTER OF WM. PENN TO JAMES HARRISON. 


25th 6th mo. 1681. 
Dear J. Harrison: 


In the fellowship of the gospel of love and 


Thy friend and brother, 
Wm. Penn. 


I here sign thee an authority to sell about thee 


tled down, I believe, generally unconcerned about 
it. Way opened for me, though in weakness, to 


Dr James Harrison,—I do hereby nominate 
impart my feelings among them.’ 


and appoint thee my lawful agent, in my name 


INTELLIGENCER. 





and to my beboof, to bargain and sell (according 
to printed instructions) any parcel of land in Penn- 
sylvania, not below 250 acres, to any One person, 
and I shall ratly by deed un- 
der my hand all such sales. 


this 25th 6th mo. ‘81. 


irom time to time, 


Witness my hand 


Wa. Penn. 
7-7 oe 
BABYLON. 

This city, the capital of Chaldea, was 
Nimrod, adj: cent to the tower of Babel. It was 
the capital of Nimrod’s empire; so that its anti- 
quity is unquestiona! ble. 


built by 


The city was square, 
fifteen miles, every way, the whole circuit being 
of sixty miles. ‘The walls were built with large 
bricks, cemented with bitumen, a thick glutinous 
fluid, which rises out of the earth in the country 
hereabouts; it binds stronger than mortar, and be- 
comes harder than the brick itself. ‘These walls 
were eighty-seven feet thick, and three hundred 
and fifty high. ‘Those authors who mention them 
as only fifty cubits high, refer to their condition 
after Darius, son of Hystaspes, had commanded 
them to be demolished down to that height, as a 
punishment for a rebellion of the Babylonians. 

The city was encompassed with a vast ditch, 
which was fiiled with water; and brick work was 
carried up on both sides. ‘The earth which was 
dug out, was employed in making the brie se for 
the walls of the city; so that one may judge of 
the depth and width of the diteh by the extreme 
height and thickness of the walls. ‘There were 
a hundred gales to the city, twenty-five on each 
of the four sides; these gates, with their posts, &e. 
were of brass. Between every two of these gates 
were three towers, raised ten feet above the walls, 
where necessary; for the city being encompassed 
in several places with marshes which defended 
the approach to it, there was no need of towers 
on those parts. 

A street answered to each gate, so that there 
were fifty streets in all, cutting one another at 
right angles; each fifteen miles in length, and 
one hundred and fifty-one feet wide. © Four other 
streets, having houses only on one side, the ram- 
parts being on the other, made the whole compass 
of the city; each of these streets wos two hundred 
feet wide. As the streets of Babylon crossed one 
another at right angles, they formed six hundred 
and seventy-six squares, each square four furlongs 
and a half on every side, making two miles and a 
quarter in cireuit. ‘The houses of these squares 
were three or four stories high, their fronts were 
adorned with embellishments, and the inner space 
was courts and gardens. 

The Euphrates divided the city into two parts, 
running from north to south. <A bridge of admir- 
able structure, about a furlong in length, and six- 
ty feet wide, formed the communication over the 
river; at the two extremities of this bridge were 
two palaces, the old palace on the east side of the 
river, the new palace on the west. The temple 
of Belus, which stood near the old palace, occu- 
pied one entire square; the city was situated in 
a vast plain, whose soil was extremely fat and 
fruitful. 

To people this immense city, Nebuchadnezzar 
transplanted hither an infinite number of captives 
from among the many nations subdued by him. 

Something should he said of those famous 
hanging gardens which adorned the palace in 
Babylon; which are ranked among the wonders 
of the world. They contained four hundred feet 
square; they were composed of several large ter- 
races; the platform of the highest terrace equalled 
the walls of Babylon in height, three hundred 
and fifty feet. From one terrace to that above 
it, was an ascent by stairs ten feet wide. This 
whole mass was supported by large vaults built 
one upon another, and strengthened by a wall 








pita. Lahti 
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twenty-two feet thick, covered with rye: page—in the sun, that source and fountain of An admirable system of free school edacation, 
rushes, and bitumen, and plates of lead, to pre- light—in the twinkling stars, that illume and de- supported by a town tax, prevails throughout the 
vent leakage. corate the evening sky—in the rain that descends State, and there are numerous colleges well en- 


There was so great a depth of earth that the upon the “just and unjust’—in those gentle dowed. ‘The religious congregations are in the 
oe ‘ . seae aha . a. si | nae 1 ¢ : at . ‘ 990n. A 
largest trees might take eee Here was every showers that revivify the drooping flowers and following proportions : Baptists, 220; Orthodox 
thing that could please the sight; the largest trees, reanimate and beautify all nature. Go now to the Congregationalists, 172; Methodists, 104; Qua- 
flowers, plants onl shrubs. On the highest ter- record of inspiration and read there the confirma- kers, 30; Unitarians, 12; Episcopalians, 5, and a 
race, was an acqueduct supplied with water from tion of this sublime truth—God is Love. few Roman Catholics, Swedenborgians, and Uni- 
the river, from whence the whole garden was Do you yet doubt the love of your Father in versalists. 
watered. It is affirmed, that Nebuchadnezzar un- heaven? Why do you? Does nature, God's 
dertook this wonderful and famous edifice out of ‘elder scripture,” te ach you thus to distrust your 
. ‘ , 

complaisance to his wife, Amytis, the daughter of Father’s character? Sure ly not, for goodness and 
Aetvondat who being a native of Media, retained mercy have followed you all the days of your life, 


strong inclinations for mountains and forests; you continually feast upon the charity and rich 


7 eo 
OLD TIMES. 
We find the following interesting paragraphs in 
Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia: 


6 - iat. Re . ’ a. . 
which abounded in her native country. ounties of your heavenly Father. ‘Trustin him _ In 1678, the ship Kent arrived at New ( asile 
a cal . 99 . } > ace sre ie . ‘ - 
In the year of the world thirty-four hunc dred then, for his name and nature is **Love.’ with 230 passengers, mostly Friends of good es 
and sixty-six, Cyrus, the king of Persia, took the You, who profess to believe this glorious truth, tate. ‘They landed at Raccoon creek, where they 


city of Babylon, by turning the river Euphrat s, do you feel it, realise it? Do you love your ene- found some Swedish houses; but not being well 
and marching his troops through the former chan-|' mies, do good to them who despite fully use and accommodated, they, with the COMEEORCTS who 
nel, while the people were celebrating a grand persecute you? Do you love God with all your, came in the mpi 7 up to ¢ hygoe 8 Island, 
festival. From this period Babylon exper ienced heart and your neig ghbor as yourself? Then go \"0W ese “4 so called then —_— the name of 
a sanhd ‘den ay, till it was taken by Alexander the forth into the world and preach this truth to men, the indian Sachem who dwelt there. rhe town 
Great, about two hundred years after. He, with preach it by word and by deed, by your well- plot was purehased and called New Beverly.— 

a view of making it the seat of his empire, had ordered lives and godly conversation, that others Directly afterwards a fresh supply of inhabitants 
determined to restore it to its ancient splendor; seeing your good works may be led to glorify We" there from Weccacoe. 

but dyeing suddenly, the work ceased. His sue- their Father in heaven. Convince them that their’ ‘The first ship that ever visited Burlington, was 
cessors abandoning this proud capital forever, it Father is love—that God is good unto all, and his the Shield, of Steckton, from Hull, in 1678.— 
continued to decline, till it beeame desolate. Not tender mercies are over all his works. Bring back Then the site of the present Philadelphia was a 


i 
the smallest vestige of it now remains; and the the erring, the wandering, the sinful, the doubt- bold and high shore called Coaquanock. The 


exact place where it stood is unknown. ing, to the fold of Christ, to the love of God, to ship in veering there, chanced to strike the trees 
ee = the bosom of their Father. with her sails and spars. It was then observed, 
wy gee 2-0-2 (as the historians have preserved the tradition) that 

A WARRIOR'S ESTIMATE OF WAR. \ 118 3 e | ) 


MAINE. the passengers were induced to exclaim, ‘“‘what a 
This State contains an area of about 33,000 fine place for a town.’ A fine coincidence, con- 
square miles, lying between 6° and 9° 15’ east'sidering that none then purposed a Philadelphia 
longitude feaias ‘Washington, and 43 deg. and 48 city there! 
deg. north latitude. The shores were first visited 
and examined by Martin Pring, in 1603, and in 
“The thirst of renown,”’ says he, “‘sometimes 1607 the Ply mouth Company of England at- 
insinuates itself into our councils under the hypo- tempted to make settlements on the Kennebec 
critical garb of national honor. It dwells on ima- river, but without success. In 1622, the territory 
ginary insults, it suggests harsh and abusive lan- between the Merrimac and Kennebec was grant- 
guage, and people go on from one thing to another ed to Gorges and Mason by the Plymouth Com- 
till they put an end to the lives of half a million of pany, and three years thereafter, in 1625, a set- 
on. e call for war proceeds generally from tlement was made on Penaquid bay, which was , ‘ 
men. ‘Th — ae > eae i 7 “Colonel Coxe, the grandfather of the late 
those who have no active share in its toils, as min-|followed by others. Massachusetts took PpOSsses- |, , : , ; 
. : a . -* eg Llenche Coxe, Esq., made an elopement in his 
isters, women, and the lounging population of a'sion of the colonies in western Maine in 1652, 
ee . alte 7a oe : .2, youth with an heiress, Sarah Eckley, a Friend. 
large town. I said one day in Venice, in a com-|claiming jurisdiction in that territory. In 1664 
= - , . . > : : What was singular in their case was, that they 
pany which was very clamorous for a war, I wish the country between Penaquid bay and the St. 
; : hei ko . . were married in the woods in Jersey, by fire- 
that each of the great men and great women pre- Croix river, which had formed part of the F eyes ; : ‘ : ’ 
, ¢ light, by the chaplain of Lord Cornbury, the then 
sent was ordered by the Emperor to contribute colony of Acadia, was grante d to the Duke of | : ; os ; 
-¢ m ‘Governor of New Jersey. The meeting of the 
at the rate of four thousand dueats a head to the! York by Charles II. of England, and named the nathein. thane anemeed to. teem beam eenthaneel 
. cnapial Tr 2c »¢ ( ave 3 -cide = 
charges of the war, and that the other fine gentle- county of C ornwall; but in 1692 the w hole ter- I 


The following remarks by Prince Eugene, who 
was one of the very ablest among the renowned 
generals of his day, might be-read with profit by 
many now occupying prominent places in our 


Nat 5 eee Other vessels continued to follow to Jersey. In 
Nationa JOuTCHS: 


1682, as many as 360 passengers came out in one 
vessel. Thus Burlington and the adjacent coun- 
try settled rapidly, the setilers believing it would 
‘become a place of trade quickly,’ none then fore- 
seeing the possi bility of an overwhelming rival in 
the future Philadelphia. 


* » > > 


, . The fact gave some scandal to the serious friends 
men among us were made to take the field forth- ritory was incorporated with Massachusetts, o! f her femil A letter of Marg aret Preston, of 
. . ; oo ie 0 ner lamiry. i eve i gv reston, oO 
with in person. A military man becomes so sick which it formed a part at the Declaration of i ide-| 9. er : : 
: : 7 709, which I have seen, thus deseribes her um- 
of bloody scenes in war, that at peace he is averse| pendence. ‘The district of Maine was erected in- | 5 tienitiadhnaiitinin 
m . e : . . : : rage al the tact, saying: 
to re-commence them. I wish that the first min- to an independent State in 1820, and then admit- ; 


: . . . . ‘ ‘The news of Sarah Eckley’s marriage is both 
ister who is called on to decide on peace or war ted into the confederacy. Pe opulation in 1840, g 
. . ; . ak: socin ¢ sorrowful and surprising, with one Colonel C um 
had only seen actual service. What pains would 501,793. ; 
: Ls List . dian -2 ' 1, a fine flaunting gentleman, said to be worth a grea 
he not take to seek in mediation and compromise Ihe interior of the State is fertile, and well ‘ 
- - . : ‘ ,. deal of money—a great inducement, it is said, on 
the means of avoiding the effusion of so much adapted to grazing and agriculture; - on the a , - 
; a ; a aie : vi a ry, ber side. His sister Trent was supposed to have 
blood! It is ignorance and levity, which are al-| coast, the soil is only of moderate fertility. The : ; ‘ 
; . ; promoted the match. Her other friends ignorant 
ways cruel, and make cabinets Jean to the side of winters are long and severe; the summers short, | ' : 
: of the mateh. It took place in the absence of her 
uncle and aunt Hill, between two and three in the 
morning, on the Jersey side, under a tree by fire- 


war. but agreeable. Notwithstanding great extremes 
+coer of heat and cold, the climate is pure and healthy, 
GOD IS LOVE. and favorable to the growth of a hardy population...) aie : 
; ; vs "aN : 7 ; light. ‘They have since proselyted her, and deck 
if there is one truth more distinctly announeed The lumber trade, shipping, the fisheries and ag- | steel SA , 
o ° . . . ° et er il ery. 
to men—more fully revealed in the volume of in- riculture, are the principal sources of wealth.— ae 


spiration—more legibly written on nature’s ample Cotton, woolen, and other factories are now in an 
page, than any other, it is the character of God.|operation, and in course of construction. The GOOD NATURE 
His goodness, mercy, justice and truth are fre-| water power is very extensive. Arangeofmoun- Half the misery of human life might be extin- 


quently the theme of the inspired penman. Final- tains, dividing the waters of the St. Lawrence guished, would men alleviate the general curse 
ly, his whole character is expressed and compre- from those of the Atlantic streams, form the they lie under, by mutual offices of compassion, 
hended in this one word, Love. How full of/northern and north-western boundaries of the benevolence, and humanity. There is nothing, 
meaning, how inexhaustible, how pure. God is State, separating it from Lower Canada. There therefore, which we ought more to encourage in 
Love. Is not this a glorious assurance? Will it/are numerous detached mountains in the centre of ourselves and others, than that disposition of mind 
not cause the doubting heart to believe, the de- the State, of whieh the highest, Katahdin, attains which in our language goes under the title of good 
sponding to rejoice, and the weak to be strong? an elevation of 5350 feet. nature. 

Go forth doubting mortal and read this glorious) The government is a pure democratic republic.| Good nature is more agreeable in conversation 
truth for thyself. Behold it is written in charac-|Every male over 21 years of age exercises the|than wit, and gives a certain air to the counte- 
ters that cannot be mistaken, on nature’s ample right of suffrage. nance, which is more amiable than beauty. It 
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shows virtue in the fairest light, takes off in some! 
measure from the deformity of vice, and makes 
even folly and impertinence supportable. 

There is no society or conversation to be kept 
up in the world without good nature, or some- 
thing which must bear its appearance, or supply 
its place. For this reason mankind have been 
forced to invent a kind of artificial humanity, 
which is what we express by the word good- 
breeding. For if we examine thoroughly the 
idea of what we call so, we shall find it to be no- 
thing else but an imitation and mimickry of good 
nature, or in other terms, affability, complaisance, 
and easiness of temper reduced into an art. 

These exterior shows and appearances of hu- 
manity render a man wonderfully popular and be- 
loved, when they are founded upon a real good 
nature; but without it are like hypocrisy in reli- 
gion, or a bare form of holiness, which, when it 
is discovered, makes a man more detestable than 
professed impiety. 

Good nature is generally born with us; health, 
prosperity, and kind treatment from the world, 
are great cherishers of it where they find it; but 
nothing is capable of foreing it up where it does 
not grow of itself. It is one of the blessings of a! 
happy constitution, which education may improve. 
but not produce.—.4ddison. 


THE BLIND SEER. 


From morn till night the old man sitteth still; 
Deep quenched in darkness lie all earthly sights; 
He hath not known, since childhood swayed his will, 
he outward shows of open-eyed delights. 


But in an inner world of thought he liveth, 
A pure deep realm of praise, and lowly prayer, 
Where faith from sight no pension e’er receiveth, 
But groweth only from the All True and Fair. 


That Universal Soul, who is the being, 
The reason and the heart of men on earth, 
Shineth so broad o’er him, that, though not seeing, 
He walketh where the morning hath its birth. 


He travelleth where the upper springs flow on; 
He heareth harmonies from angel choirs ; 
He seeth Uriel standing in the sun; 
He dwelleth up among the heavenly fires. 


And yet he loveth, as we all do love, 

To hear the restless hum of common life ; 
Though planted in the spirit-soil above, 

His leaves and flowers do bud amid the strife 


Of all this weary world, and shine more fair 
Than sympathies which have no inward root; 

Which open fast, but shrink in bleaker air, 
And, dropping, leave behind no winter fruit. 


But here are winter fruits, and blossoms too, 
Those silver hairs o’er bended shoulders curled; 
That smile, that thought-filled brow, ope to the view 
Some symbol of the old man’s inaer world. 


O, whe would love this wondrous world of sense, 
Though steeped in joy and ruled by beauty’s queen, 
If it were purchased at the dear expense 
Of losing all which souls like this have seen ? 


Nay, if we judged aright, this glorious all, 
Which fills like thought our never doubting eyes, 

Might, with its firm-built grandeur, sink and fall 
Before one ray of soul realities. 


_—__ 2 2 e+ 


BEAUTY. 
Say, where does beauty dwell ? 
I stood in the open air, 
And gazed on nature there: 
The beautiful stars were over my head; 


The crescent moon hung over the west; 
Beauty o'er river and hill was spread, 
Wooing the feverish soul to rest. 


C, P. Crancu. 


Beauty breathed in the summer breeze, 
Beauty rocked the whispering trees, 
Was mirrored in the sleeping billow, 
Was bending in the swaying willow, 
Flooding the skies, bathing the earth, 
Giving all lovely things a birth; 
All was fair to see, 
All was sweet to the ear; 
But there’s beauty more fair to me— 
That beauty was not here. 


I sat in my room alone, 
My heart began a tone: 
Its soothing strains were such 
As if a spirit’s touch 
Were visiting its chords, 
Soun it gathered words, 
Pouring forth its feelings, 
And its deep revealings ; 
Thoughts and fancies came, 
With their brightening flame; 
Truths of deepest worth 
Sprang embodied forth— 
Deep and solemn mysteries, 
Spiritual harmonies, 
And the faith that conquers time— 
Strong, and lovely, and sublime. 


Then the purposes of life 

Stood apart from vulgar strife, 
Labor in the path of duty 

Gleamed up like a thing of beauty. 
Beauty shone in self-denial, 

In the darkest hour of trial— 

In a meek obedience 

To the will of Providence— 

In the loity sympathies 

That, forgetting selfish ease, 
Prompted acts that sought the good 
Of every spirit :—understood 

The wants of every human heart, 
Eager ever to impart 

Blessings to the weary soul 

That hath felt the better world’s control. 


Here is beauty, such as ne’er 

Met the eye, or charmed the ear; 
In the soul’s high duties then I felt 
That the loftiest beauty ever dwelt. 


C. P. Crancu. 


—_— ~7eor- 


From the New York Tribune. 
GENTLE WORDS.—sy c. p. stuart. 
A young Rose in the Summer time 
Is beautiful to me, 
And glorious the many Stars 
That glimmer on the Sea ; 
But Gentle Words and loving hearts, 
And hands to clasp my own, 
Are better than the brightest Flowers, 
Or Stars that ever shone! 


The Sun may warm the Grass to life, 
The Dew the drooping Flower ; 

And eyes grow bright that watch the light 
Of Autumn’s opening hour— 

But Words that breathe of tenderness, 
And Smiles we know are true, 

Are warmer than the Summer time, 
And brighter than the Dew. 


It is not much the World can give, 
With all its subtle art, 

And Gold or Gems are not the things 
To satisfy the Heart: 

But oh! if those who cluster 'round 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have Gentle Words and Loving Smiles, 
How beautiful is Earth! 

New York, April 13, 1846. 


God treasures not up all his goodness for the 
time to come, but lays much of it out daily before 
such as have eyes to behold it.—Sibbes. 
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The Cherokees.—This much injured people 
seem to be beset with difficulties. They com- 
plain, and we have no doubt with justice, of im- 
proper interference with their affairs. ‘Their coun- 
‘try seems infested with the worst class of white 
persons, and deeds of violence are alarmingly fre- 
|quent. 

One of the inciting causes to this state of things 
‘may be gathered from a recent number of the 
‘Cherokee Advocate,’ in which a correspondent 
‘complains 

“That on the subject of ‘Temperance the 
poor Cherokees have ‘all the odds against them;’ 
for while they are striving to do away the curse 
of Intemperance, unprincipled and reckless men, 
along the whole extent of the ‘line,’ and at the 
forts, and wicked smugylers among themselves, 
for the sake of a little money, hesitate not to flood 
the country with their ‘liquid fire.’ 

‘** What wonder then, that many of this people, 
thus tempted, should become drunkards. ‘lo 
show to what extent they are tempted, | will 
mention two facts, related by one of the speakers, 
at the above meeting, and which ought to be borne 
in mind by every Cherokee. — 

“Ist. Not long since, | think it was last sum- 
mer, a gentleman came up the Arkansas river, on 
a steam boat. On board the same boat, was a 
Van Buren merchant, with eight hundred barrels 
of whisky with him. Sometime afterwards, he 
saw the merchant again, and asked him how long 
the 800 barrels of whisky lasted. He was an- 
swered, ‘By the end of three months, I had dis- 
posed of every berrel of it.’ 

‘2nd. He had been credibly informed, that a 
merchant at Fort Gibson, had, in the course of 
one year, cleared one thousand eight hundred 
dollars by selling liquor alone ! 

** The question is very often asked, Why are the 
Cherokees so unsettled? Why are there so many 
‘murders committed among them? &c. I answer, 
ithe white people, who ought to be sending them 
‘the Bible and religion, are sending them whisky 
by the steam boat load. Yes, one merchant alone 
brings in whisky at the rate of 3200 barrels a 
year! a large proportion of which is sent among 
the Cherokees. And these white people scruple 
not to represent to the U. S. Government, things 
to the prejudice of the Indians, when they them- 
selves are the moving cause of most of the evils 
‘that exist among them.” 


MARRIED. 


On the 14th ult. by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 
jof Eliza Pusey, Joseru Puirrs, of Whitemarsh, Montgom- 
ery county, to Puese Pusey, of East Marlborough, Chester 
county. 


| 

+ On Third-day, 3d mo, 10th, at the house of Isaac Parry, 
Warminster, Bucks county, according to the order of the 
Society of Friends, Josern Saunpers to Mary Parry. 





“ And where is he? 
The grave-yard bears an added tomb, 
| The fireside shows a vacant chair.” 
DIED on the 30th of 3rd month, at his residence in 
| Warminster, Bucks cuunty, of dropsy on the chest, Daniex 
Ppl aay in the 46th year of his age. 


i 
In the prime of life, and in the midst of usefulness, our 
| beloved friend has been taken from us. He was extensive- 
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ty known, and as extensively beloved, by a large circle of of strangers, including the English Friends who have re- cargo to be 6000 bushels, will require 166 vessels to bring 
. cently returned from Indiana, were present. After the open- it to market. ‘There is probably over 2,000,000 bushels of 
ing of the meeting, the clerk stated that there were two wheat to come forward from Lake Michigan this spring, 
Z ; : ” "| Epistles, &c., purporting to come from New England or over 300 cargoes. 
He endured a severe and tedious illness with much resig- Yearly Meeting, and queried whether all the papers, &c., An Buslich. Winter~A.. private, latter from. Enaiend, 
nation; and although surrounded by blessings calculated had not better be referred to the Meeting for Sufferings to) gated Liverpool, 2mo, 7th, says: “ We have had the mild. 
carefully examine and report their judgment next year. est winter up to this date, that England has known for 
Most of the sitting was occupied in the consideration of this any years. Not a single snow storm has visited this 
: subject, and it resulting in the adoption of a minute laying town during the season. There has been a sliyht fall in 
it was for them alone that he desired to recover. the whole matter over for the consideration of the next different parts of the country, but it quickly passed away. 
— ~ ——— Annual Assembly; neither certificates, minutes, epistles,| 4s for ice I have not seen any that would bear a child two 
i? A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for nor printed documents, from within the borders of New| years old. Forward flowers are abundant in the gurdens, 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery,” &e., will be held at England Yearly Meeting, were read. Epistles from Lon- and grass is quite ple ntiful in the fields. Thousands of 


I 


the usual place, on 4th-day evening next, the 6th instant, don, Dublin, New York, Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio cattle are turned out to pasture. The farmers have been 
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friends and relatives; and in his own neighborhood he was 


looked up to as a general counsellor and confiding friend. 


to make life desirable, he frequently said that nothing ap- 


peared in his way, but his family, his beloved family—that 














at 8 o’clock. and oe Fats before ree meeting, and a committee, ploughing, and trimming their hawthorn hedges all the 
J. M. ELLIs, as usual, appointed to essay replies. winter through.” 
L. GILLINGHAM, The Wheat Crop.—To judge from present appearances, Phe past winter has been milder in Germany, and in- 
he neh » 2 ’ Le . ‘ J e . : 7 ; . 
Philada., Sth mo, 2d, 1846. Clerks. the ensuing: harvest promises to be as abundant as any of gee throughout nearly the whole of Europe, than it has 
its predecessors. The growth last fall was great beyond peen known for many years. 
ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE precedent, and fears were entertained that the plant would tiie 
: an : s not survive the winter. But the season has been highly fa- cd s 
The arrival of the Great Western at New York, 17 days vorable, and it now looks unusually well. The quantity of DRY GOODS. 
‘ ’ stern at Ne . ) , 


ground sown last fall, was probably as great as ever before, [/) VANS & DUMONT, No. 61 N. Second St. 6 doors below 
and we may expect an overflowing crop.— Rochester Adv. 4 Arch, lower side, would respectfully call the attention of 
their friends to their Stock of Foreign and Domestic Dry 
Goods, which they are disposed to sell at very reasonable 
The subject of giving notice to Great Britain to terminate rates, and are determined to make no representation with 
) g ’ I 

the Joint Occupancy of Oregon ‘Territory, has at length regard to quality and color not consistent with truth. They 
have now in store, (to which additions are daily being 
made) purchased at auction and elsewhere— 


from Liverpool, brings one week later news, from which 
we make the following extracts. The attention that Indian ; . , 
: ; ae . 7 Joint Resolution concerning the Oregon Territory.— 
Corn is exciting is a subject of interest to this country, . " 
both in relation to trade and morals. 
Gommercial affairs were generally improving. 


There is a re-action in the Iron ‘Trade, and prices are been disposed of in Congress by the adoption, in both 


lower. al , branches, of the following preamble and resolution. It will — ajzorines, Bareges, plain and plain style printed Mous- 
There was considerable business doing in Cotton at fair be observed that they are conciliatory in their character, selin de Lains. 
prices. and are regarded as likely to promote peaceful results. Mode col’d high lustre Silk Shawls, plain cols: Thibet 


Some cargoes of Indian corn have met ready purchasers 
within a few days, supposed to be for Ireland. ‘I'he intro- 
duction of corn meal into England is creating great ex- 
citement there, and we notice that they are feasting on 
biscuits in Lreland, made entirely of corn meal. By the 
way, the English who are now receiving our Indian corn, 
have not yet been initiated into the mystery of making 
hominy, one of the most palatable dishes that can be pro- 


Shawls of various sizes, with heavy silk and woollen fringe. 
A large variety Prints, plain and gay styles; Crape lisse, 
Book Muslin Ha’fs, col’d and white Barcelona Hd’fs; silk 
and cotton Hosiery, Gloves, best quality, Mitts, &c. &c. 
Welsh, Gauze, and other varieties uf unshrinkable Flannels. 
A large variety of bleached and unbl’d Sheetings and 
Shirtings, Barnsly linen Sheetings, linen Damask Table 
Diapers, bleached and unbl’d linen Damask Table Cloths, 
bleached double linen Damask Napkins. 

Neat plain plaid Silks, very good quality and cheap; plain 
bI’k and blue bi’k Silks; bl’k and col’d Alpaca Lustres; 
Ticks, Checks, Ginghams, Linen Crash, &c. Men’s and 
Boys’ Wear, Alpaca Summer Cloths, Drab de té Cashme- 
retts, Merino Cassimeres, Tweeds for summer coats, French 
ditto, Kentucky Jeans, real Manchester Stripes, York 
Stripes and Mixtures. A large variety Gambroons, Gala 
Plaids for Child’s Wear, Linsey Woolsey; together with 
very many other articles worthy of the purchaser’s atten- 


Whereas, by the Convention concluded the twentieth 
day of October, eighteen hundred and eighteen, between 
the United States of America and the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, for the period of 
ten years, and afterward indefinitely extended and con- 
tinued in force by another Convention of the same parties, 
concluded the 6th day of August, in the year of our Lord 
duced. ‘They should try it, by all means. one thousand eight hundred and twenty seven, it was 

The Cholera was raging in Persia with devastating ef. agreed that any country that may be claimed by either 
fect. party on the North-west Coast of America, Westward of 
the Stony or Rocky Mountains, now cominonly called the 
Oregon ‘Territory, should, together with its harbors, bays, 
This creates a lull.in the interest of its debates and pro- creeks, and the navigation of all om within the — be 
ceedings. They will, however, te all renewed as soon as ~ {ree and open” to the vessels, citizens and subjects of the 
the re-convocation. two Powers, but without prejudice to any claim which 
either of the parties might have to any part of said country; 
and with this further provision, in the second article of the 


Parliament had adjourned till after the Easter holidays, 
and all great measures before it consequently laid over. 


On its re-assembling, Sir Robert Pecl will bring in the 
Irish Coercion Bill, and press it to a first reading. ‘The 


English press are greatly divided on speculations as to its S#!4 ¢ — of the sixth of August, eighteen hundred j:,4. 5mo. 2—9t 
passage or rejection. The Ministry have staked their po- and twenty-seven, that either party might abrogate and) 
litical existence upon it. annul said Couvention, on giving due notice of twelve A CARD. 

‘The Corn Bill will, after that, be presented and disposed ene ne res Stil aan {\LLIS & MIDDLETON, No. 7 North Second St. above 
of. This, it seems likely, will ultimately pass, though not : eee eee eee tah ae Fe-| 1, Market, respectfully invite the attention of their friends 


without serious opposition. ‘The new Tariff Bill, it is also spective claims of the United States and Great Britain 
thought, will be passed. should be definitely settled, and that said territory may no 
While the walls of Parliament ring with the distress of ‘ooger than need be remain subject to the evil consequences 


Ireland, and the fears of a famine in that counry are con- of the divided allegiance of its American and British popu-' Merino Cassimeres, Croton Cloth, &c. &c.; together with a 
stantly present to the eyes of British statesmen, it is an un- lation, and of the confusion and conflict of national juris- variety of articles of Spring and Summer Wear, for men 
doubted fact that the receipt of butter, beef, flour, and pro- dictions, dangerous to the cherished peace and good under- and boys. JACOB M. ELLIS, 

visions, the produce of the sister kingdom, in the Thames standing of the two countries— 5mo, 2—4t* SPENCER MIDDLETON. 
and the Mersey, are greater than at any former period. With a view, therefore, that = be taken for the abro- ' . 
But the exports from Ireland establish tko facts,—the ex- gation of the said Convention of the sixth of August, eigh- UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 


treme fertility of the soil, and the destitution of the popu. teem hundred and twenty-seven, in the mode prescribed in 
lace. ; : POPS" its second at ticle, and that the attention of the Governments FOR GIRLS. 


Prayers are to be offered up in all the Anglican Churches of both countries may be the more earnestly directed to the ose ao P: oe acon 7 > Mp. 
throughout Great Britain for the success against the Sikhs, @doption of all proper measures for a speedy and amicable re — oo as a Ww ak ee he . ao v 
and a form of prayer has been composed by the Archbishop @4Justinent of the differences and disputes in regard to said ss r, and 16 yt es = of marae inanace ie ocation 
of Canterbury, thanking the Almighty for recent victories Ferritory, ; - oe -— “4 aa Sn Fee DOT ee 
on the Sutle}. - Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of Spicuous part of the village. , : 

; the United States of America in Congress assembled, That A competent Female Ueacher will have the charge of the 
the President of the United States be, and he is hereby School. ‘The course of mstruction will embrace all the pri- 
authorized, at his discretion, to give to the Government of mary, and many of the higher branches of a solid and use- 
Great Britain the notice required by the suid second article fal English education; including Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
of the said Convention of the sixth of August eighteen hun- !stry, Physiology, Botany, Drawing, and the usual branches 
dred and twenty-seven, for the abrogation of the same. of Mathematics. Particular care w ill be used to preserve 
the health, and guard the morals of the pupils, as well as to 
promote their literary improvement. Reading Books, and 
the use of the Library without clarge; other Books and 


and the public to their entire New Stock of Cloths, Cas- 
simeres, &c. amongst which may be found Neat Styles 
Single Milled. Also, Drab, Olive and Black Cashmerett, 


I> Arrival of Poultry from Americe.—The fine ship 
Agerma, 500 tons, arrived in St. Katherine Docks, trom 
Boston, with 25 cases of turkeys, geese and capons; also, 6 
boxes of red reindeer, of superior quality. They were 
packed in ice to preserve them. We believe this to be the 
first importation of the kind. . 
Dispatch.—The Cz \adonia’s mail, consisting of 113 bags 
of letters and papers, and containing over 35,000 letters, 
was assorted and dispatched by mail, in less than three 
hours, by the clerks in the Boston post office. 


Polish Insurrection—A letter from Cracow states that 
on the 28th of March, the director of the police issued a 
proclamation by order of Field Marshal Count Castiglione, Stationery will be furnished at the usual prices. 
by which all strangers living in the city or territory of a , i The Summer Term will commence on the 18th day of 
Cracow, whose passports are not in order, or who have not Magnetic Telegraph—A bow expermment has just been | the 5th month next. Each Pupil must be furnished with her 
a special permission from the police, are ordered to quit tried at the Telegraph Office = Utica. It has been a mat-|owy Basin and ‘Towels; and have each article of Clothing 
within fifteen days—otherwise they will be compelled to do tet of curiosity as to how the Telegraph would communt-| distinctly marked with her name. 
so by force. . | cate intelligence at different points of the line, when it gets) The terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, twenty- 

An infectious disease has broken out among the sheep in operation from Albany to Buffalo. The thing has been ' ye dollars per quarter of 12 weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
ia Derbyshire, England—they are seized with difficulty of tried by placing two machines a short distance apart, both yance, the remainder at the close of the quarter. 
breathing, refuse their food, and die in a few days. A great connecting with the Albany wires, and the intelligence! Letters addressed through the Post Office at Unionville, 
number have been carried off by it. |communicated was imprinted with equal distinctness on | wi}! be promptly attended to. 

It is estimated that $80,000 worth of shecp are annually | both. This experiment, therefore, settles all doubts upon’ Access may be had to the School via West Chester or 
destroyed by dogs in the State of Ohio. One farmer lost the subject, and establishes the fact that intelligence may | Wijmington, by means of regular lines of Stages. 


50 in a single night. | be communicated at as many different points as is desired! Unionville, 4mo. 6. CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
eo at the same moment, merely by placing a battery at the RevERencrs: 
We find the following in the New York Tribune : | several places.— Ado. Dillwyn Parrish, E. Hillis, 
“The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends) Wheat.—It is estimated at Buffalo, that there is nearly Thos, L. Bonsall, Calvin Taggart, 


assembled as announced, in the Arch Street Meeting House |or quite 1,000,000 of bushels of wheat at one point on Lake Joseph Maxfield, Wilmington, Del. 
on the 20th ult’ The meeting was very large. A number) Michigan ready to ship. This alone, allowing the average | Philadelphia, Pa. 4mo 18—3m.* 
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The last winter was a fearful one to mariners, 
and as is usual in such seasons, the coast of New 
Many 
grave charges have been preferred against citizens 


Jersey was the scene of much suffering. 


of that State, who reside near the coast, of pillag- 
ing from the wrecks, and these were so freely re- 
peated that a committee was appointed by the 
Legislature to investigate the subject. ‘The report 
very fully exonerates the citizens from the charge. 
It presents some of the better feelings of our na- 
tures so favorably, and illustrates the perils of the 
deep so graphically, that we have been induced to 
transfer the following extracts to our columns. 
SHIPWRECKS ON THE 

The next stranded vessel was the Pioneer, 
bound from Brandywine to New Haven, loaded 
with corn meal, &c. She came on about eleven 
miles south of Sandy Hook, on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary last, and according to the statement of the 
captain, at about 3 A. M. ‘The first person who 
discovered her was Elias West, a citizen of this 
State, at daylight on Sunday morning, about 500 
yards south-east of his house; he went immediate- 
ly to the wreck and found her lying in the under- 
tow, broadside to the shore, the sea breaking over 
her. When he first reached the vessel he found 
one man standing aft, and the rest clinging to the 
rigging, the ropes which had parted by the gale 
whipping in the wind. Mr. West ran into the 
surf as far as he could stand, and adroitly seized 
the line called the topsail sheet, leading from the 
mast-head to the deck, and which had parted at 
the deck by the violence of the gale, and as the 
vessel rolled back, threw it within reach of one 
in the rigging; he then told him when the vessel ‘ 
rolled in shore to swing off and drop into the surf. |’ 
The sailor followed his directions. Mr. West 
seized him as he dropped and succeeded in ear- 
rying him safely to the shore. Five times was 
this operation repeated, until Captain Corsen, his 

mate and three men were safely landed. We also 
report that the said Captain and erew, when land- 
ed, were very much exhausted, and that every 
succor which kindness could suggest was imme- 
diately tendered them, and that without inquiry 
whether they could pay or not; and that since the 
wreck the property has been under the charge of 
Henry Wardell, the wreck-master of that district, 
and not one dollar of the property of the wreck is 
alleged or suspected to have been illegally taken. 
We are of opinion that the crew of the Pioneer, 
having been exposed to that terrific storm from 3 
A. M. to daylight in the rigging, were, at the time 
they were so found by Mr. West, in most immi- 
nent peril; each succeeding surf was loosening 
their grasp, and had it not been for him, before 
other assistance could have reached them, they 
would in all probability have been lost. 

The next wreck further south, was the schoon- 
er Register, 100 tons burthen, bound from New- 
bern, North Carolina, to New York, with tur- 
pentine, She came ashore about 5 o’clock, on 
the morning of the 15th ult., about twelve miles 
south of Sandy Hook, near the Long Branch 
boarding houses, with Captain Powers, the mate, 
three or four hands and one passenger. She laid 
broadside to the shore, and one man by some 
means got ashore, and went to Jacob W. Morris’, 
the nearest house, for help, and was nearly ex- 
hausted when he got there. Mr. Morris and 
Charles Bennett, who lived with Mr. Morris, 
went immediately to the wreck and reached there 
about half-past 5, A. M., the vessel rolling so that 
her masts were dashing up and down upon the 
sands of the shore. They discovered two men in 
the top of the mainmast, and two men in the 
waves below the bank; they first assisted the two 
men who were found in the waves, and carried 
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them up the bank; they then ran into the surf and 
rescued the remaining two, who were clinging to 
the mast, picking them off as the mast struck tl 
shore; and in this way they all got safely to land 
except the passenger, who was washed overboard. 
The person who got ashore himself, and the 
others as they were taken from the waves and the 
mast, were so disal 


led by cold and exposure as 


to be unable to render any assistance to each 
other. ‘The rescued were immediately taken to 
Mr. Morris’ house, and every possible 


and attention ig them—fu 


» kindness 
rnished with cloth- 
early stripped by the waves, 
rremaining with him two di: 1yS were sent 
by cao free of charge, to the Ocean House, 
where they embarked for New York. ‘The ves- 
sel went to pieces in about half an hour after she 
struck, and the cargo and fragments of the wreck 
lined the shore for miles. ‘The body of the pas- 
senger was afterwards recovered, and there is not 
the slightest evidence or ground of suspicion that 
his body was robbed after it came ashore. ‘The 
cargo | Ly for 
and up the ponds, without a guard, in charge of 
Captain James Green, and there is no suspicion 
that one dollar’ 


ing, 8 ing been 


and afte 


two weeks scattered along the beach 


s worth has been illegally 
and we further report, i 
but for the 
Charles 


taken; 
that we are of opinion, that 
assistance of Jacob W. mronvie and 
sennett, two persons on the shore and 
citizens of the State, all the crew, except the one 
who gave the alarm, would probably have shared 
the fate of the unfortunate passenger, 

The next wreck south, was the schooner Ark- 
ansas; she was loaded with corn, &e., bound from 
North Carolina to Boston, captain, mate and five 
hands. She came ashore about half-past 3, A. M. 
“» the 15th ult., about sixteen miles south of San- 

, Hook, nearly opposite the residence of ‘Thos. 

cok n, at Deal. She was discovered about 6 
oO Or A. M., by Charles McGinty, and shortly 
after by C ornelius Lane, both persons on the shore 
and citizens of this State. When they got ther 
they found the vessel head on shore and the crew 
in the rigging, except one boy, John Woodward, 
who had already perished in the eabin, and the 
sea making a continual breach over her, the tide 
rising and surf getting worse. The crew then, 
one by one, under the directions of Mr. MeGinty 
and Mr. Lane, went out on the jib-boom, and 


ae off into the surf were caught by them 


before they were swept off by the sea, and carried 
safely ashore. ‘I'h ey all were nearly perished, 
and it was with di fliculty that two of them were 
restored, ‘The captain and crew were immediate- 
ly furnished with every comfort. We further re- 
port that the captain and crew were in imminent 
peril, one of their number had already perished 
and their fate was probably but a few monent 
distant when they were rescued. 
The next vessel further south is the wreck 
of the brig Antares, 175 tons burthen, from 
*hiladelphia to Boston, with coal. She came 
ashore about twenty miles south of Sandy Hook, 
just above Goose Pond, about 9 o’c lock, on 
the morning of tie 20th ult., head on shore; 
her crew consisted of the captain, mate and 
five men. The first and only person who discov- 
ered and came to her rescue, was William Con- 
roe; he found the crew in the rigging and the sea 
making a continua! breach over her. One of the 
crew came out on the jib-boom and threw a line 
which Mr. Conrce succeeded in catching; the 
person on the jib-boom 


surf, was safely drawn by Mr. 
shore. 


' ' Conroe to the 
This was repeated seven different times, 
until every one of the crew was brought in safety 
from the wreck. 


The next two wrecks further south, are the| 


barques New Jersey and Lotty, lying within 300 


yards of each other; the New Jersey, bound from 
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Savannah to New York, with cotton, hides and 
iron, came ashore about twenty-three miles south 


ie of Sandy Hook, and about eight miles north of 


Squan Inlet, just above Three Cornered Pond, 
about half-past 6, A. M., on the 15th ult., with a 
crew consisting of the captain, two mates, six 
hands, cook and steward, and one 


passenger, in 
all twelve souls. 


The gentlemanly captain of the 
New Jersey, Edward Lewis, has volunt: rily ap- 
peared before us and been examined under oath. 
We have ascertained from him that the only per- 
son on the shore when the New Jersey siruck, 
was Mr. Garret Newman, a citizen of this State, 
who immediately cried out to the crew not to at- 
tempt to come ashore without a Jine. She laid 
broadside to the shore. Mr. Newman, watching 
the retreating surf for half an hour, failed on re- 
peated efforts to catch a rope thrown from the 
vessel, but finally, at the risk of his own life, sue- 
ceeded. By means of this rope all got safely to 
the shore in about fifteen minutes; they were im- 
mediately taken by Mr. Newman to his house 
and received every kindness and assistance he 
could give them. Captain Lewis has also address- 


ed a card of thanks to those who stood by him in 
his hour of peril. 
300 yards to the north of the New Jersey 


lies the wreck of the Swedish barque, the Lotty. 
By between 9 and 10 o’clock, A. M., the wreck- 
master, John Remsen, and some thirty persons 
had collected at the wreck of the New Jersey to 
save such property as might float ashore, when 
another vessel was seen a short distance to wind- 
ward, struggling with the storm. All saw there 
was no hope for her. She soon struck between 
the outer bar and shore, and broaching to, swung 
her head seaward. ‘The persons on shore and 
those on board spoke different languages. The 
wreck-master despatched several men after the 
surf-boat, while he attempted to get a line to the 
ship. The gallant Captain D’Haen, a strong and 
brave man, an expert swimmer, and who, it is 
said, had once saved his life in that way, delib- 
erately fastened the ship’s documents around him 
and jumped from the tafrail into the sea. Too 
late he discovered the swift current to the south, 
created by the tempest. He was swept away. 
The persons on shore followed him on the beach 
as fast as they could to render him assistance. 
‘They saw him as he rose on the crest of the 
waves, struggling vainly for the shore, and as the 
wreck of the New Jersey intervened, they caught 
the last glimpse of that “ strong swimmer in his 
agony.” 

They then returned to the Loity; the sea had 
knocked in the bulkhead of the house on deck 
and swept, with its contents, the mate overboard. 
The wreck-master first made signs to those on 
board to attempt to throw a line ashore, but they 
failing in that, two lines, one from the ship and 
one from the shore, were thrown at the same time. 
in hopes they would meet, but they did not cateh; 
they then attempted to float a line ashore by means 
of a buoy, but it floated south instead of landward. 
Finally, one of the persons on the shore accus- 
tomed to throw the sq juid when fishing in the surf, 
watching his opportunity, ran down in the reced- 
ing surf, and succeeded in throwing a fish line, 
loaded with lead, so far that its hook caught in 
some attached rigging floating to the leeward 
quarter of the ship. The fate of the Lotty hung 
upon that feeble line; by means of it a larger one 
was fastened to the ship. In the mean time, the 
persons sent for the surf-boat, found that the vio- 
lence of the gale was such that they could not 
keep it on the wagon, nor drive their horses 
against the storm. Some thirty or forty then 
dragged it through the edge of the surf, over a 
mile, to the wreck of the Lotty. The surf-boat 
having at length arrived, and a communication 
made with the ship by a rope, and another rope 
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being fastened to the stern of the surf-boat, the 
next thing to be found was “some persons on the 
shore’ to man it. They were quickly found: their 
names are Samuel Brand, William Morton, John 
Brown and Howland Morton, citizens of this 
State; and we report it as our opinion, from the 
evidence, that these who ventured in that surf- 
boat were, at the time, exposed to greater imme- 
diate peril than were those upon the ship. By the 
aid of the lines they approached the vessel—the 
crew descend¢ d into it—the stern rope parted—all 
were given up for lost—but the surf-men clung to 
the remaining rope, and by their aid the whole 
surviving crew of the Lotty was brought in safety 
to the shore. 

Captain Lewis, in his card before referred to, 
says :— 

‘*T also speak of the barque Lotty as being one 
of the most heart-rending scenes | ever witnessed 
She came ashore within 300 4 rds of the barque 
New Jersey, between 9 and 10 o’clock, A. M., 
same dav, lying head to seaward, the surf making 
an entire breach over her, and which swe pt her 
decks in less than fifteen minutes after she struck. 
During this time Captain D’Haen jumped from 
the tafrail into the surf, where he was seen strug- 
gling for ten or fifteen minutes and then disap 


peare : It was impossible lor any assistance to 


be rendered from the shore, as there was no boat 
present, and had there been the sea was such that 
the people could not have assisted him. We re- 
turned to the barque Lotty, and there being some 
twelve or more men in the rigging clinging for 
life and waiting for assistance—time alone could 
decide their fate, as the surf-boat was a mile off; 
there were at this time a number of men on the 
beach, they were sent for the surf-boat by John 
Remsen, the wreck-master, and returned in time 
to save them, although the surf was raging to such 
a height that it appeared impossible to take them 
off; but there were some true-hearted and daring 
men who risked their own lives to save those of 
the Louty, and they succeeded in their first attempt. 
It must be long remembered by the sufferers, as 
three of their number could not walk when land- 
ed upon the beach. ‘They were all taken to the 
house of Garret Newman, where their wet clothes 
were changed and they made comfortable. ‘This 
having happened under my notice while yet on 
the beach, I also state that the people had no dis- 
position to plunder, but used every means to save 
property and life, and gave the wreck-master 
whatever was thrown on the beach?’ 

About eight miles south of the Lotty and New 
Jersey, and immediately south of Squan Inlet, 
lay the scattered fragments of the wreck of the 
schooner Alabama, from Philadelphia to Boston, 


with hides, spices, iron, &c. She came ashore 


on the farm of ‘Thomas Cook, and about half a 
mile from his house, and was first discovered by 
him about 7 o’clock on the morning of the 15th, 
broadside to the shore. He ran immediately 
down and found her rolling in the undertow, with 
two men in the rigging, about four feet above the 
deck; the rest of the crew were already lost, and 
the vessel rolling so that when she rolled in shore, 
the faces of the men in the rigging went under 
water and almost touched the moving sands of the 
undertow. Shortly after, a boat came from the 
opposite side of Squan Inlet with five men in her, 
but it was found impossible either to put her off 
or hold her long enough in the surf to take these 
men from the rigging. Mr. Cook then ran home 
for a rope, but before he could get back one of 
them had been washed from his hold, and the ves- 
sel gone to pieces. As the masts fell over towards 
the shore the people caught the other from the 


rigging, dead; and we report that from the time| 


she was first discovered every thing that could 
have been done, was done, to save the crew. 
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d cut furrows 


she went to pieces. 


dashed them back upon the beach. 


the wreck about 1 o’clock, P. M. 


one to the wreck) lay on the 
from his house. 


cried **cut the line !’’ 
would have cost them their lives, 


to the south. 
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What time she struck in that dreadful storm, no point of danger, as the boat neared the land, in- 
soul has lived to tell. ‘rough the night stantly formed a rope of hands, and with one of 
and morning their wild shrieks for help mingled their ends resting on the shore, the others pushed 
with the tempest, but there were not in time, into the sea, into the very power of the undertow, 
versons on the shore,’’ and every soul on and as the waves were curling over it, at its mo- 
board the Alabama perished. 

The next and last wreck was that of the ship brought it to the shore—another moment and it 
John Minturn, bound from New Orleans to New 
York, of 450 or 500 tons, with a very valuable 
cargo and 51 persons on board. She came ashore board probably been lost. ‘The boat was imme- 
about hall-past 9 o’clock, A. M., 
of the Alabama, and in the same district. 


ment of extremest peril, seized the boat and 


would have been too late; she would have been 
drawn beneath the waters, and every one on 


miles south diately bailed out by the persons on the shore, 
She and drawn abreast the ship, the thole-pins fixed 
l.id head towards the shore, on the narrow beach and additional oars procured. ‘The wreck-master 
reaching from the head of Barnegat bay to Barne- then offered $10, then $20, then any money to 
gat inlet, and connecting with the main land only each man who would venture off. ‘They refused 
at the north at a distance of about three miles,— the money, and said “ We will go off without 
The settlements are principally at the 
bay, about three and a 


* 


iead of the money as soon as with. During these offers 


north of the! the crew of the long boat were by, and were as 
When she came on shore, the nearest able to go off, if they saw fit, as the people or 
surf-boat at the south lay seven miles off, an 
the north three and a half. 
storm was such that the sea ha 


on the shore; but the overwhelming weight of the 
The violence of the evidence is, that at no time, from the time the 
at ship came ashore till she went to pieces, could 
short intervals through the beach, forming glades that or any other boat have put off through the 
from two to five feet deep, through which the stiff and lived. ‘he dangers of the surf were also 
sea broke over into the bay. 
The first persons who saw her from the shore vessel, rendering it almost certain, in the opinion 
were George Johnson, James Dorset and John of the most experienced, that even if a boat could 
Van Note, as they stood near John S. Forman’s, have got through the surf, it would have been 
about three and a half miles north of where she broken to pieces by the floating spars. 
They saw at once that she must come Night and darkness drew near, and yet no 
Regardless of the storm, they pursued means of communicating with the ship occurred. 
her south, down the beach, watching their o 
tunity to wade through the glades. | 


greatly increased by the floating spars around the 


ppor- The sailors who had come ashore in the long boat 
J The vessel were taken about sundown by William Aiken to 
was driven south faster than they could follow, his own house, where they made their home till 
and struck on the outer bar nearly opposite James they left the beach, and for which he has never 
Herbert’s shantee, the only tenement between that asked of them or received any pay. But the 
and the head of the bay. 

The vessel struck upon the outer bar, about the cold, or wet, or hunger. All day long they 
200 yards from the shore, where she lay until had been on the beach exposed to the rain, stand- 
Others, gradually through ing in the surf and drenched with water; but they 
the day, as the news spread and they could make still remained there to render all possible assist- 
their way through the glades, came to the wreck. ance to the perishing passengers and crew. About 
They first tried every means to throw a line 10 o’clock at night a piercing cry came from the 
aboard, as in the case of the | otty, but in every vessel to the shore; she had yielded to the power 
attempt it feil short. ‘They then att mpted to float of the storm and gone to pieces. ‘The captain was 
empty barrels with lines, but the surf immediately torn to pieces by the crushing timbers. Most of 
Thus those the passengers and crew were swallowed up in 
on the shore, as they came up, standing as far as the waters, and its seattered fragments came float- 
they could in the surf, made use of every means ing towards the shore. ‘T'wo floating portions of 
in their power to establish a communication with the wreck were brought up outside the undertow. 
Every effort was found unavailing. In the darkness of the night, from the tumultuous 
The wreck-master, Hugh Jolson, got word of waters, they called for help, and Joseph Borden, 
He lived at Lewis Johnson, ‘Taber Sherman, Elias Allen, 
the head of the bay, and his surf-boat (the nearest Thomas Sculthorp, Samuel Sherman, John B. 
each, about a mile Maxon and others, persons on the shore, imme- 
He had been all the morning at diately responded to the call. ‘The sea was then 
the wreck of the Alabama, completely drenched so full of wreck stuff, dashing violently in the 
by the rain and surf. He immediately went to the surf, that it endangered their lives. They first at- 
Minturn, first sending word to his crew to bring tempted to push the long boat out, and succeeded 
the surf-boat; but the wreck of the Alabama and twice in getting so near that they drew two men 
other accidents had seattere: 
he arrived at the wreck the surf-boat had not cessary to go t6 windward with a line fast to her 
He immediately despatched one of his to keep her from going beyond their reach and 
sons after it, but owing to the confusion of the capsizing; they thus stood in the surf up to their 
moment, the nature of the beach, the distance the middles, and the waves breaking over their heads, 
boat was off, and other difficulties fully detailed’ pushing her out, and all held from being carried 
in the testimony, the boat could not be got to the away in the surf by the line from the shore; but 
wreck before sundown. 

In the meantime, the crew of the ship attempt- to handle, one of their number getting disabled, 
ed to launch their small boat, but it was imme- that they then drew her out. Joseph Borden then 
diately broken against the sides and floating spars. ran down into the surf as far as he could and 
They then attempted to get the long boat to shore| threw a line on the forward part of this fragment 
with a line, and succeeded in getting her clear of of the wreck, so that it was caught by one of the 
the wreck, but found it impossible so to reach the ‘‘erishing crew.” Mr. Borden told him to make 
An experienced surf-man on the shore, it fast around him and drop into the sea; he did 
John Maxon, saw that they must founder, and so and was drawn to the shore alive. ‘They then 
An instant’s hesitation’ succeeded in rescuing another m the same way. 
The crew Joseph Borden then threw the line a third time, 
parted it, and the boat was carried by the current but the man who caught it, misunderstanding, 
The people on shore followed it,| made it fast to the wreck. He was almost gone, 
and familiar from daily practice with the precise|but helped himself along the rope as well as he 


** persons on the shore’? were not driven off by 


the crew, and when ashore. In order to get the boat out it was ne- 


} 


the boat was so unmanageable and so dangerous 
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could, when a sea struck him and threw him clear 
of the wreck, but he held fast to the rope by one 
hand. Mr. Borden ran down by the rope further 
into the surf and took hold of him. ‘The sailor 
was all under water except his hand and arm, by 
which he clung to the rope. ‘The drowning man 
caught Mr. Borden with his hand under waier by 
the thigh, tearing away part of his pantaloons. 
Then Mr. Borden raised his head out of the wa- 
ter; a sea struck them and nearly knocked both 
down, when ‘Taber Sherman rau down by the 
rope and also laid hold of him, and then by the 
united exertions of Mr. Borden and Mr. Sherman, 
the perishing sailor was taken to the shore. He 
was then carried to the shantee. ‘They then at 
first thought that all alive on that part of the 
wreck were ashore, when they heard a groan. 
Then Mr. Borden and Peter Sutphin succeeded 
in getting to this piece of the wreck by means ol 
the rope. They went to where the man was 
groaning, and Mr. Borden said to him, “‘my dear 
fellow, help yourself all you can and we will do 
all we can to help you.”’ He was sitting bent 
over, leaning his head on his knees, unable *o 
help himself, or to speak, and by his side lay nine 
of his companions dead. ‘They took hold of him 
and helped him carefully over the wreck. By 
this time. T'aber Sherman had got on and assisted 
them. They got him to the edge of the wreck, 
and then, with the assistance of others, he was 
taken ashore and carried to the shantee, where 
he died in about half an hour. 

There were yet two calling for help on a piece 
of the wreck, about six feet from this piece, but 
yet so divided that they could not get from one to 
the other. Mr. Borden threw a line to one of 
them who caught it. He was told to make it fast 
around him, which he did; then he was told by 
Mr. Borden to let himself down and not hurt him- 
self among the spars, and he would tell him when 
to let go. Mr. Borden waited till a favorable op- 
portunity, and then, at his signal, the perishing 
aailor let go, and he was drawn by ‘‘ some per- 
sons on the shore”’ alive to land. 

Then Mr. Borden threw the line to the remain- 
ing one, who was the second mate, Sturges, and 
told him to make the line fast to him and ease 
himself down. He said, ‘I don’t know that I 
can,—my legs are so frozen, that I don’t think I 
ean.”’ Mr. Borden asked him if he could not 
help himself by his hands, and they would pull 
him out by the rope. ‘The mate then tied the 
rope around him, and eased himself off the wreck 
and was pulled ashore alive. He was so disabled 
that he had to be assisted to the shantee by the 
people there. He was the last living man taken 
from the wreck. 


The above facts are ascertained from the most 


unquestionable testimony; and we are of opinion, 
but for this assistance rendered, that long before 
the morning light all would have perished, and 
the last moan of human suffering ceased upon the 
wreck. Nor did the exertions of these men cease 
with these efforts. Several of them remained on 
that beach, their wet clothes frozen on them, 
without change, with no protection from the cold 
but getting behind the casks night and day, until 
Tuesday evening, guarding the property and the 
bodies of the dead. 

We, therefore, report that there is no proof, as 
regards the John Minturn, that ‘some persons on 
the coast neglected and refused to render assist- 
ance to the perishing passengers and seamen.” 
On the contrary, we report that, in our opinion, 
the records of the surf can show few more perse- 
vering, enduring and courageous efforts to save 
the perishing passengers and seamen than were 
shown by Monmouth surf-men on this occasion; 
and that, but for such efforts, the fate of the 
Alabama would have been re-enacted, and every 
soul on board the John Minturn peris‘ied. 
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From the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
LTIVATION INDIAN CORN. 


As the season for planting corn is negr at hand, 
perlaps your readers may not regard as wholly 
uninteresting, a few ideas of one who has had 
sowie experience in the culture of that plant for 
several years, in soils of various character, and in 
climates of several degrees difference in latitude. 

‘The writer is aware that there are others who 
have had a much more extensive acquaintance in 
this business than himself; but he believes that 
his experience has been sufficiently extensive to 
enable him, by the exercise of close observation 
and study, to learn something of the natural habits 
of the plant, and by comparison of different pro- 
cesses of culture, under different circumstances, 
to judge which is most expedient and profitable. 
Nevertheless, his own opinions 
with due delerence to those of others. 

Corn requires a warm climate, and a deep light 
soil is most congenial to its growth. In such soils, 
ils roots are known to penetrate to a great depth, 
and from this circumstance it is sustained under 
a degree of drought which would destroy many 
other plants. 

On soils which are naturally adapted to the 
growth of corn, much less labor is of course re- 
quired for its producuon. ‘Thorough ploughing, 
as near to the time of planting as may be, with 
strict attention to keep the weeds down, will gen- 
erally give, on such land, a good crop. 

As to the proper space between the bills, num- 
ber of stalks to the hill, &c., much depends on 
the quality of the soil, and on the character of the 
variety cultivated. And in the selection of variety, 
oo, reference should be had to the quality of the 
soil, as well as to the nature of the climate. A 
large variety which is inclined to produce large 
stalks, and is late in ripening, should by no means 
be put on thin Jand; for the natural food of the 
crop would be so much exhausted in producing 
the stalk that the ear would fail for want of nour- 
ishment. But on land sufficiently rich, the same 
variety might be found highly productive. ‘The 
different kinds require more or less space, accord- 
ing to the height, &c., to which they are inclined 
io grow. ‘Ihe smaller the kind, the closer may 
be the planting; and the larger the kind, the more 
space should be given, On soils of middling 
quality, about four feet by three and a half, for 
the medium sized kinds usually cultivated here, 
does well, where it is wished to work among the 
rows both ways. ‘I'hat no vacancies should oc- 
cur, and that each hill may contain the required 
number of stalks, it is best to plant an extra num- 
ber of kernels. 


Cl OF 


On light soils, little more is needed in cultiva-| 


tion than to keep down the weeds, and a harrow 
and cultivator, if properly used, will accomplish 
this object effectually. ‘They leave the land level, 
which is best on several accounts. It exposes less 
surface to be dried by the sun and air—of course 
ret2ins moisture better—and the roots of the corn 
are permitted to extend themselves over and draw 
nourishment from the whole soil—to fasten them- 
selves strongly in it, thereby resisting the force of 
winds, &e. Where the ground is thrown into 


sharp ridges by the plough, as is often the case,| 


many of the horizontal rogts are burnt up by the 


sun, and the corn cannot get a strong foothold, | 


because many of the roots which operate as braces 
are necessarily short. 


Sut it is frequently necessary to raise corn on 
land which is not as light as could be wished, or 
as seems most congenial to its growth. Here, a 
somewhat different process is needed. ‘The ten- 
deney of the ground to become too solid, or bake, 
must be counteracted. For this purpose, tools 
must be used which will penetrate to a consider- 
able depth. While the corn is quite small, such 


are submitted ' 


| ICE CREAMS. 


tools may be run close to it without injury. A 
shovel plough, rightly constructed, is a most ad- 
mirable implement for this business. ‘The use of 
this and the cultivator alternately, using the culti- 
vator last, and leveling the ground on “laying the 
corn by,” as it is termed, makes excellent work. 
John Slaughter, one of our most systematic farm- 
ers, and who succeeds better in raising corn on 
stiff and not very rich land, than any other man I 
know, uses first, when the corn is very small, a 
harrow, and after that a narrow shovel “plough— 
loosening the ground frequently and thoroughly 
before the roots of the corn have much extended 
themselves, that they may have free scope to 
spread, and get the possession and benefit of the 
soil. As the corn increases in size, the shovel 
plough is not run so close to it or quite so deep, 
and at last he levels the surface with the cultiva- 
or. 

On land whieh is liable to become too compact 
and heavy, an inverted sward furnishes a good 
bed for corn; as the vegetable fibre tends to pre- 
vent this difficulty, and its decomposition makes 
a good mould and supplies the crop with food. 
Some are in the habit of ploughing their sward 
late in the fall season, or at any time in the win- 
ter when the ground is not frozen. There are two 
reasons assigned in favor of this practice. First, 
that the work is done when there is little else to 
do; and second, that it destroys the ‘*cut-worms” 
by exposing them to the action of the frost. The 
first reason is very plain—how much weight 
should be allowed to the latter I cannot, ffom ex- 
perience, determine. I have sometimes heard 
another argument advanced in favor of fall and 
winter ploughing, viz: that the sod becomes more 
rotten and better fitted for a crop the next season. 
This, I am satisfied, is entirely fallacious. Who- 
ever will test the matter by experiment, will find 
that sward which 1s ploughed after the grass has 
considerably started in the spring, will be rotten 
much sooner than that which was ploughed in the 
fall or winter previous, and will also be much 
lighter through the season. Where there is no 
danger of worms, I should much prefer that the 
ploughing should be done as near the time of 
planting as is practicable. ‘Then the furrows are 
not beaten down and run together by the heavy 
rains of winter and spring; the invigorating action 
of the season has filled the sap vessels of the 
grass, decomposition quickly takes place, and the 
growing corn fed by the gases evolved by fermen- 
tation, with a mellow bed in which to extend its 
roots, is pushed rapidly to maturity. 

SANFORD HOWARD. 

Zanesville, Ohio, March, 1846. 





Scare Crows—Suspend bright sheets of tin on 
tall poles at proper distances through your corn 
fields, and the crows will not disturb your corn, 
as the least wind causes a reflection that proves 
as frightful to them as the report of a gun. 
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"ITE Saloons of the Subscriber are now open. STRAW- 

BERRY, RASPBERRY and PINE APPLE Ice 

Creams retaining the FULL FLAVOUR OF FRESH 

FRUIT, may be had at this establishment alone. 

S. P. McBURNEY, 

89 North Sixth St. below Race. 

HAT MANUFACTORY. 

YMMOR KIMBER, Jn.. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 

if TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 

| chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 

friends and the public to his fresh and general assortmeny 

of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 

manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 

general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50, 

F. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf. 


4mo. 18—3t. 


